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II— THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES IN LATIN. 
First Paper. 

I. 

The doctrine of the Sequence of Tenses has two sides, a 
theoretical and a pedagogical. It is the purpose of the present 
and the succeeding paper to examine it with some fullness on the 
former side, and briefly on the latter. 

The doctrine is stated in various ways, which deal with the sub- 
ject, some more, some less, externally. For an example of the 
former this will serve : In subordinate clauses the tenses of the 
subjunctive conform to the following rule : principal tenses depend 
upon principal tenses, historical upon historical — a form of state- 
ment which contents itself with tabulation, and does not touch 
ground. Deeper-reaching is the statement that the choice of the 
tense in each sentence is determined by the tense of the verb on 
which the sentence in question depends. 

A modified form of the doctrine will be discussed later. At the 
outset our concern is with the prevailing view. 

For convenience' sake, we may state that view, with justice to 
all parties thus far included, in some such way as this : The tense 
of the subordinate clause is found to be under the influence of the 
tense of the main clause, or, as Engelmann puts it (Schneider's 
translation, p. 308), "A subjunctive clause is, in regard to its tense, 
dependent on the principal sentence." 

To this statement the literature offers exceptions, some speci- 
mens of which (mostly confined to clauses of result) are given in 
the grammars. Our examination starts from a scrutiny of these 
exceptions, beginning with the so-called primary tenses. 

1. In Consecutive Clauses after ut. 

a. The present : 

Nam priores ita regnarunt ut haud inmerito omnes deinceps 
conditores partium certe urbis, quas novas ipsi sedes ab se auctae 
multitudinis addiderunt, numerentur. Liv. 2, 1, 2. For the pre- 
decessors of Tarquin the Proud reigned in such a manner that 
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we very properly regard them all as founders of the city, etc. The 
verb regnarunt belongs, according to the traditional chronology, 
to the years 753-534 ; while the verb numerentur belongs, just as 
an indicative numeraniur would, to the age of Livy. 

XoKijv aKparov noctu eieci ; statim ita sum levatus ut mihi deus 
aliquis medicinam fecisse videatur. Cic. Fam. 14, 7,1. ... in 
an instant I was so relieved that the cure has the look of a miracle. 

In eodem (Lucullo) tanta prudentia fuit in constituendis tempe- 
randisqite civitatibus, tanta aequitas, ut hodie stet Asia Luculli 
institutes servandis et quasi vestigiis persequendis. Cic. Acad. 2, 
1 , 3. Lucullus took so long a look ahead in establishing forms of 
government, and had such a sense for justice, that to-day Asia 
stands by holding to his arrangements and following, so to speak, 
in his tracks. 

. . . in provincia Sicilia, quam isle per triennium ita vexavit ac 
perdidit ut ea restitui in antiquum statum nullo modo possit, vix 
aulem per multos annos innocentisque praetores aliqua ex parte 
recreari aliquando posse videatur. Cic. Verr. Act. Pr. 4, 12. 
For three years this fellow so harried and ruined Sicily that there 
is no possible way of restoring her to her old condition, etc. 

The comment of Allen and Greenough (p. 201) upon the pas- 
sage is as follows : " Here the present is used in describing a state 
of things actually existing"; which of course means at the time 
when Cicero ?nade the speech. The modally dependent possit and 
videatur, then, mean, so far as tense alone goes, precisely the same 
thing as would potest and videtur. Barring the formal expression 
of degree and result, Cicero might equally well have said Siciliam 
isle per triennium vexavit ac perdidit ; neque ea restitui in anti- 
quum statum ullo modo potest, etc. We may then state as a 
formula for this particular case: mood apart, possit = potest, 
videatur z=. videtur. And, governed by this and an abundance of 
similar cases, we are obliged, whatever our prepossessions may be, 
to lay down the statement that after secondary tenses the present 
subjunctive in consecutive ^/-clauses expresses, shows that the 
speaker means, time present to his speaking ; that, in other words, 
the present subjunctive in consecutive ^/-sentences after a secondary 
verb is wholly independent of any Sequence of Tenses. 

But if the present has this power after secondary tenses, it 
clearly cannot be asserted not to have it after primary tenses, as 
for example in the following : Nam sociorum auxilia propter 
acerbitatem atque iniurias imperii nostri aut ita imbecilla sunt 
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ut non mullum nos iuvare possint, aut ita alienata a nobis ut 
neque exspectandum ab Us neque committendum Us quicquam 
videatur. Cic. Fam. 15, 1, 5. It is idle to hold that the present 
subjunctives of posse and videri, though able to express a certain 
temporal idea in the teeth of the Sequence of Tenses, as in the 
former example, have not the ability to express the same meaning 
in ordinary use, as in the latter example — that, in other words, 
they can by some mysterious accession of power set the law at 
defiance and become tense-expressing, having, nevertheless, no 
power to express tense. 

On this point — this argument from the power clearly seen to be 
present in the tense in the unusual combination (or, in common 
phraseology, in the exception) to the meaning of the tense in all 
constructions of the kind, whether unusual or usual — the whole 
matter hinges. I must therefore insist upon it and emphasize it. 

We find, in consecutive ?<tf-sentences, the present subjunctive in 
combination with a preceding present, etc., and in combination 
with a preceding aorist, etc. Now, how much do we absolutely 
know of the force of the subjunctive present in any one of these 
result-clauses ? We absolutely know that in one of the combina- 
tions it has the force, conveys the meaning, of the present — a 
meaning precisely the same, mood apart, as that of the present 
indicative. Next, is there anything to detain us from supposing 
(as we should at once naturally proceed to do) that this mean- 
ing, which indubitably exists in the one set of cases, exists in 
the other? Is there anything to indicate that the speaker, 
using precisely the same expression in the two sets of cases, 
meant one thing in the one set, and another thing in the other? 
Nothing whatever. Very good. The rational interpretation of 
the entire field of phenomena accordingly is that the speaker 
attaches a present result, now to a cause temporally near, now to 
a cause remote. But why (for we are naturally curious to under- 
stand the one point remaining) do we find, as we read Latin 
literature, that there are a great many examples of a present result 
attached to a cause temporally near, and comparatively few exam- 
ples of a present result attached to a remote cause ? The reason 
is the simple fact, familiar to everybody, that very few results abide 
long, or, at any rate, are appreciated as long- abiding. There are, 
in the year 1887, abiding results of the victory of the Greeks over 
Xerxes, and we may therefore say at the battle of Salamis the 
Greeks routed their enemies, in consequence of which victory our 
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modem civilization is essentially Greek, not Oriental ; but as we 
read Greek and Roman history, or any other, we find that results 
are mostly immediately attendant upon their causes, and have no 
visible effect upon the state of things at the time when the history 
was written ; and, consequently, after the expression of a past 
cause we find a great many expressions of a past result, 1 and very 
few expressions of a present result. All this falls in perfectly with 
the way things are in this world. But to set up a theory which, 
to apply it to perfectly analogous phenomena in English, would 
maintain that I say " am " in the sentence / hurt my leg badly ten 
years ago, so that /am unable to walk, because I mean now, while 
in the sentence / have hurt my leg badly, so that /am unable to 
walk, I don't say "am" because I mean now, but say it (not 
meaning anything temporal by the word itself) because my mind 
is under the control of the tense of the main verb — to set up such 
a theory as this is to see things only as they appeared in the early 
part of the present century, in the world of certain" grammarians 

1 The history of the common use of the imperfect to indicate results seen in 
temporal connection with the past will be given later. 

s Some of the grammarians of the time dealt with the matter in a very reason- 
able way. Kriiger, for example (Untersuchungen aus dem Gebiete der lat. 
Sprache, II Theil, 1821), has an admirable statement of the force and uses of 
the subjunctive tenses ; and though in his grammar as edited by Grotefend in 
1842 (I have not his own edition at hand) the formulae in fashion at the 
present day are given, yet the true grounds of the phenomena are rightly 
sketched in §617, note 1. The doctrine of Wenck (Lat. Sprachlehre, 1798, 
§§26, 165-9, an d particularly §168 with note) is so much juster than that of the 
school-grammars of the present day that I must allow myself to quote a few 
lines, with italics of my own : " Doch muss bei dieser Kegel auf die eigentliche 
Bedeutung der Temporum, folglich auf die Sache selbst, Riicksicht genommen 
werden. Es versteht sich z. B. von selbst, dass, wenn nach einem Praesens 
wieder ein Praesens folgen soil, von einer gegenwartigen Sache geredet werden 
musse." That which, as Wenck correctly says, versteht sich von selbst, has un- 
happily, through the pedagogical stiffening and congealing of modes of expres- 
sion in the grammars, become a matter which we of to-day have to set ourselves 
to prove by formal reasoning. 

It is interesting and cheering to note that we have quite outlived a " common 
rule" of a similar nature, which had some vogue at the time when the doctrine 
of the Sequence was growing up, namely, that " these conjunctions " (et, ac, atque, 
etc.) "connect the same tenses"; a doctrine which Schelling (Walker's transla- 
tion, 1825, II, p. 185) sets himself to controvert, taking the very natural ground 
that they ''connect the same tenses only so far as when the same tense is in- 
tended " — a ground directly applicable, mutatis mutandis, to the doctrine of the 
Sequence. 
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who failed to feel the play of human thought, and saw their phe- 
nomena only by inventories. 1 

Further, such a theory lands one at once in a plain absurdity. 
Let us apply it to the expression of the results of the administra- 
tion of Asia under Lucullus, taking Cicero's word, in the example 
above, for the character of that administration. It lasted, we will 
say, from the year 74 to the year 66. Cicero wrote the Academica 
21 years later. The advocate of the Sequence of Tenses, then, 
is bound to hold that in the year 45 the present tense stet was in 
itself competent, just as slat would have been in the paratactical 
construction, to express the then-existing result of Lucullus's 
activity 21 to 29 years earlier, but that on the day following 
Lucullus's return in 66 the very same word would have been 
incompetent to do anything of the kind ! The tense, it would 
appear, must be put away and allowed, like new wine, to ferment, 
before it can have any power to express itself. But such a view, 
to speak very temperately, seems to a plain mind a more difficult 
doctrine than the doctrine that the tense has everywhere, in a 
given construction, the meaning which it is absolutely known to 
have, in that construction, in a good many cases. 

We shall therefore have to amplify our former statement, and to 
lay down the following: In consecutive sentences after ut, and 
after all tenses, whether secondary or primary, the present tense 
expresses time present to the speaker; or, in other words, the 
present tense of the subjunctive in consecutive w/sentences is 
altogether free from, wholly independent of, in no way concerned 
even with the existence of, the doctrine of the Sequence of Tenses. 

b. The perfect definite : 

Quamquam enim adeo excellebat Arisiides abstinenlia, ut unus 
post hominum memoriam, quern quidem nos audierimus, co- 
gnomine Justus sit appellatus, tamen a Themistocle collabefactus 
ieslula ilia exsilio decern anno rum. multatus est. Nep. Arist. 1, 2. 
For, though Arisiides was so pre-eminent for his respect for other 
men's rights that he is the only man who has been named the Just, 
yet he was ostracized, etc. 

Ardebat autern cupiditate dicendi sic, ut in nullo umquam 

1 Hiibner's general bibliography of the subject (Grundriss, II Theil, § 39) 
may be interestingly supplemented, from the, point of view of a contemporary 
of the rise of the doctrine, by a list of titles given by Stallbaum in his edition 
of Ruddimann's Institutiones G.ammaticae Latinae (Leipzig, 1823, Vol. II, 
P- 341)- 
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flagrantiiis studium viderim. Cic. Brut. 88, 302. He (Horlensius) 
was possessed with such a passion for speaking that I have never 
seen in anybody a more burning ardor. 

In these examples the perfect subjunctive is used, though after 
an imperfect, as a perfect definite, meaning, so far as tense is con- 
cerned, precisely the same thing as would the perfect indicative. 
Barring the formal subordination of result to cause, Cicero might 
have said, with precisely the same temporal force : Hortensius 
ardebat dicendi cupiditate ; nee in ullo umquam flagrantius 
studium vidi. 

We must therefore lay down the statement that in consecutive 
z^-sentences after secondary tenses the perfect definite of the sub- 
junctive has a time-expressing power of its own — is under no law 
of a Sequence of Tenses. 

But if the perfect definite has this power after secondary tenses, 
then, by the same reasoning as in the case of the present above, 
it is idle to maintain that it has not the same power after primary 
tenses, as in Cic. Div. in Caecil. 1,1: Si quis vestrum, indices, 
forte miratur me, qui tot annos in causis iudiciisque publicis ita 
sim versatus ut defenderim multos, laeserim neminem, etc. The 
perfect subjunctive (defenderim, laeserim) is here doing after a 
primary tense just what we saw it doing above after secondary 
tenses, and to grant a power of expression in the former case 
while denying it in the latter is, as we have seen, to set up 
distinctions founded on no differences, and involving gross 
absurdities. 

We shall accordingly be obliged a second time to amplify a 
statement, and to lay down the following : In consecutive 7^-sen- 
tences, and after all tenses, whether primary or secondary, the 
perfect definite of the subjunctive conveys the idea that the act 
indicated by it is completed at the time of speaking ; or, in other 
words, the perfect definite is altogether free from, wholly inde- 
pendent of, in no way concerned with the existence of, the doctrine 
of the Sequence of Tenses. 

c. The aorist : 

Barbarus . . . adeo angusto mari conflixit ut eius multitudo 
navium explicari non potuerit. Nep. Them. 4, 4. Xerxes en- 
gaged his enemy in such a narrow strait that he could not bring 
the great mass of his ships into action. 

xxv. indices ita fortes tamen fuerunt utsummo proposito periculo 
vet perire maluerint quam perdere omnia. Cic. Att. 1, 16, 5. 
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Twenty-five ofi the judges, however, were so bold that they pre- 
ferred the risk of utter destruction to the risk of losing all. 

The phenomenon is a very familiar one. The aorist is used in 
precisely the same temporal sense as that which is conveyed by 
the aorist indicative. 

We must therefore lay down the statement that after secondary 
tenses the aorist subjunctive in consecutive z^-clauses expresses, 
mood apart, the same idea as the aorist indicative — has, in other 
words, a power of its own, and is under no law of a Sequence of 
Tenses. 

The idea to be conveyed by an aorist of result after a primary 
tense can exist only when the main verb states a cause that always 
exists or has always thus far existed, and the result-clause cites an 
historical case illustrating the working- of that cause. Such an 
example (which might be illustrated in English by the sentence 
The lust of power is so great that even the Founder of Rome slew 
his own brother) naturally occurs rarely, and I have had the bad 
luck to lose one which I had found. Still, it is clear that, in the 
few examples that may occur, the force of the aorist in consecutive 
z^-clauses is the same, mood apart, as that of the aorist indicative. 
And the omission of an example of this kind cannot count against 
my case, because such examples are recognized by the law of the 
Sequence as regular. 

We must therefore again amplify what we have said, and assert 
that in consecutive «/-clauses, no matter whether after secondary 
or after primary tenses, the aorist subjunctive conveys, of its own 
power, an idea of time (the same, mood apart, as that of the aorist 
indicative), and is, consequently, under no law of a Sequence of 
Tenses; and further, summing up what has been shown under a, 
b, and c, we must lay down the larger statement that in consecu- 
tive ?c/-clauses the present, the perfect, and the aorist have in 
themselves a tense- expressing force — owe their use, not to the 
dictation of a preceding verb, but to their own power to convey 
the temporal meaning which the speaker has in his mind — in other 
words, are entirely unconcerned with any law of the Sequence of 
Tenses. 

2. In Consecutive Relative Sentences. 

a. The present : 

Erat non sludiorum tanlum verwn etiam studiosorum amanlis- 
simus, ac prope cotidie ad audiendos quos tunc ego frequentabam 
Quintilianum, JVicelen Sacerdoiem ventitabat, vir alioqui darns el 
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gravis et qui prodesse filio memoria sui debeat. Plin. Ep. 6, 6, 3. 
He was extremely fond, not only of literary pursuits but of literary 
people, and used to go nearly every day to the lectures of Quin- 
tilian and Nicetes Sacerdos (with whom /was at that time taking 
courses) — a man of distinction and weight, who ought to be of 
assistance to his son through the memories he has left behind him. 

Note that after the tenses of a past activity, crat, frequcntabam, 
ventitabat, the characterizing clause expresses with perfect ease 
and certainty, merely through the force of the tense, a now-existing 
state of affairs. Debeat is simply a subjunctive debet. 

Hi fere fuerunt Graecae gentis duces qui memoria digni vide- 
antur, praeter reges. Nep. de Reg. 1. These, we may say, were 
the generals of the Greek race, outside of royalty, who seem to be 
'worthy of a place in history. 

Examples of this sort could easily be produced by scores, but 
our limits of space make economy necessary. 1 Furthermore, I shall 
not, after the present set, take space to treat present, perfect, and 
aorist separately, nor to treat imperfect and pluperfect separately, 
since that which holds for a part of a set holds for the rest also ; 
and I shall no longer repeat the arguments by which, under 1, I 
showed that a temporal power conceded to a primary tense after a 
secondary tense must also be conceded to it after a primary, and 
vice versa. 

We must then lay down the statement that after all tenses, 
whether primary or secondary, the present of the subjunctive in 
consecutive relative clauses conveys of itself the force of a present; 
or, in other words, the present subjunctive in these sentences is in 
no way concerned with the existence of a doctrine of the Sequence 
of Tenses. 

b. The perfect definite : 

Quis turn fuit Syracusis quin audierit, quin sciat has Timar- 
chidi pactiones sepulturae cum vivis etiam illis esse facias f Cic. 
Verr. 5, 45, 120. Who that was at Syracuse at the time has not 
heard, does not know, etc. 

1 The giving of an abundance of examples would have the good effect of 
showing, with a cumulative influence upon the reader's mind, the entire free- 
dom with which, in the great mass of constructions at any rate, the Roman 
said in his subordinate verb that which would express his meaning, without 
paying any consideration whatever to anything that he had previously said in 
another verb. In this part of my paper, and in many other parts, I regret that 
the case to be presented, in the face of the traditional doctrine, must be so 
curtly stated. 
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In consecutive relative clauses, consequently, the perfect definite, 
whether after secondary or after primary tenses, is in no way the 
product of the dictation of a preceding verb, but has in itself tem- 
poral expression — in other words, is unconcerned with the existence 
of the doctrine of the Sequence of Tenses. 

c. The aorist : 

Nulla domus in Sicilia locuples fuit, ubi isle non textrinum 
instituerit. Cic. Verr. 4, 26, 58. There wasn't a well-to-do house 
in Sicily where he didn't set people to weaving. 

Fuerunt quos fames magis quam fama commoverit. Cic. Att. 
1, 16, 5. There were some over whom famine had more power 
than fame. 

The doctrine of the Sequence of Tenses, therefore, has nothing 
to do with the aorist subjunctive in consecutive relative sentenc.es. 

From the results of our examination under a, b, and c, then, we 
learn that in consecutive relative clauses, after whatsoever tenses, 
the present, the perfect definite, and the aorist have in themselves 
the power of temporal expression ; and that, consequently, the 
doctrine of the Sequence of Tenses is not for them. 

3. In Causal Sentences. 

Turn ille " Iocabatur," inquit, "Calulus, praesertim cum ita 
dicat ipse tit ambrosia alendus videatur." Cic. de Or. 2, 57, 234. 
Then spoke tip Crassus : " Calulus was certainly joking when he 
said that, for he himself is such an orator that it seems as if he 
must live on a diet sent from Heaven" 

Non ego ignarus quid responsurus facturusve esses quaesivi, 
quippe cum prae te feras temptare te magis quam consulere sena- 
tum. Liv. 28, 45, 3-4. In asking my question I was not in 
doubt what your answer and your course of action would be, for 
you show very plainly that you are trying to find out the feeling of 
the Senate instead of formally asking its vote. 

Sed nee eiusmodi est ut a pluribus confusa videatur ; unus enim 
sonus est totius orationis et idem stilus ; nee de Persio reticuisset 
Gracchus, cum ei Fannius de Menelao Maratheno et de ceteris 
obiecisset, praesertim cum Fannius numquam sit habitus elinguis. 
Cic. Brut. 26, 100. (An allusion has been made to the author- 
ship of the Oratio de Sociis ascribed to Fannius, but thought by 
some to have been written by Persius.) But it hasn't the look of 
a composite ; for the whole oration rings like one and keeps up a 
uniform style ; nor would Gracchus have held his tongue in regard 
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to Persius when Fannius gibed him about Menelaus of Mara- 
thus, to say nothing of the still stronger consideration that Fannius 
has never been regarded as a man who couldn't speak. 

Fuit enim mirifica vigilanlia, qui suo toto consulatu somnum 
non viderit. Cic. Fam. 7, 30, 1. He was a tremendously wide- 
awake man, for during his entire consulship he didn't know what 
sleep was. 

Ille vero ante decemviros non fuit, quippe qui aedilis curulis 
fuerit, qui magistratus multis annis post decemviros institutus est. 
Cic. Att. 6, 1, 8. He didn't live before the decemvirs, for he was 
curule aedile, and that office was not created till long after the 
time of the decemvirate. The tense is as free in fuerit as in insti- 
tutus est. 

The primary tenses of the subjunctive in causal sentences, then, 
are in themselves expressive, and are exempt from any law of a 
Sequence of Tenses. 

4. In Concessive Sentences. 

Nam cum apud Graecos antiquissimum e doctis genus sit poeta- 
rum, si quidem Homerus fuit et Hesiodus ante Romam conditam, 
Archilochus regnante Romulo, serius poeticam nos accepimus. 
Annis fere CCCCCX post Romam conditam Livius fabulam dedit 
C. Claudio Caeci filio M. Tuditano consulibus anno ante natum 
Ennium : sero igitur a nostris poe'tae vel cogniti vel recepti. Cic. 
Tusc. 1, 1, 3. Though in Greece poets are the oldest class of 
literary men . . . we Romans took to poetry later. . . . So our 
nation either became acquainted with the poets late, or took to 
them late. Sit is simply a subjunctive est. 

Nam primum, id quod dixi, cum in ceteris coloniis Ilviri appel- 
lentur, hi se praetores appellari volebant. Cic. Leg. Agr. 2, 34, 
93. For, to begin with, though in all other colonies such officers 
are called duumviri, these people were desirous of being called 
praetors. 

Nam hoc toto proelio, cum ab hora septima ad vesperum pug- 
natum sit, aversum hostem videre nemo potuit. Caes. B. G. 1, 26, 
1. Though the battle lasted till evening, nobody could catch sight 
of an enemy's back. 

Quae cum omnia, facta sint, tamen unam solam scitote esse 
civitatem Mamertinam quae publice legatos qui istum laudarent 
miserit. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 5, 13. Though all this was done, still, 
you must understand, there is only one state that sent a delegation 
to whitewash him. 
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The primary tenses of the subjunctive in concessive sentences, 
then, are in themselves expressive, and are exempt from any law 
of a Sequence of Tenses. 

5. In the Indirect Discourse, etc. 

Haec in omnibus Eburonum partibus gerebantur, diesque 
adpetebat Septimus, quern ad diem Caesar ad impedimenta legio- 
nemque reverti constiluerat. Hie, qua7ilum in bello fortuna possit 
et quantos adferat casus, cognosci potuit. Caes. B. G. 6, 35, 1-2. 
. . . at this juncture it was possible to recognize what a power 
Fortune is in war, and what ups and dozvns she brings about. The 
reflection is put as a general one, called up by the recital of the 
story. Adferat is simply a subjunctive adfert. 

Quamobrem auiem in hoc provinciali delectu spem habeaiis 
aliquam, catisa nulla est : neque -multi sunt et diffugiunt qui sunt 
melu oblatu ; et, q?wd genus hoc militum sit, iudicavit vir fortis- 
simus M. Bibulus in Asia, qui, cum vos ei permisissetis, dileclum 
habere noluerit. Cic. Fam. 15, I, 5. There is no reason for 
your basing any hopes on the levy in this province : there are few 
men here, and the few that there are run away as soon as they 
meet with anything to be afraid of; on the question what kind of 
soldiers they make, Bibtdus expressed his opinion in refusing to 
hold a levy, etc. Sit is a general present precisely parallel to stmt 
and diffugiunt, differing from them in no respect whatever except 
in that it is put indirectly. 

Quae quantum in provincia valeant, vellem expertus essem, sed 
tamen suspicor. Cic. Fam. 13, 6a, 4. /could wish /had learned 
from experience how far these things count in a province, but even 
as it is I have my suspicions. 

Docui, cum desertum esse dicat vadimonium, omnino vadi- 
monium nullum fuisse : quo die hunc sibi promisisse dicat, eo die 
ne Romae quidem eum fuisse. Cic. Quint. 28, 86. / showed that, 
whereas he claims that the recognizance had been forfeited, there 
never was any recognizance in the case: that on the day on which 
he claims that Quinctius gave it, Quinctius wasn't even in town. 
Dicat (the second) differs from dicit only in being indirectly put. 

Postea recitavi edictum, quod aperte dominum de praedio detrudi 
vetaret : in quo constitit Naevium ex edicto non possedisse, cum 
confiteretur ex praedio vi detrusum esse Quinctium. Omnino 
autem bona possessa tion esse constitui, quod bonorum possessio 
spectetur non in aliqua parte, sed in universis, quae teneri et 
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possideri possint. Cic. Quinct. 29, 89. Next I read the prohibitory 
edict . . . /established the point that his goods had not been in pos- 
session, for the reason that the test of possession of goods lies in 
the field of the entire property, not a part of it, etc. The quod 
spectelur is given as a universal principle, applied to a particular 
case in the past. 

Audire me mernini ex senioribus visum saepius inter manus 
Pisonis libellnni, quern ipse lion vulgaverit. Tac. Ann. 3, 16, 1. 
/ remember hear'ing from men older than myself that Piso was 
seen a number of times to have a note-book in his hands, which he 
did not make public. Vulgaverit is simply an indirect vulgavit, 
with precisely the same temporal force, the difference concerning 
nothing but the mood. 

Cur abstinuerit spectaculo ipse, varie trahebant. Tac. Ann. 1, 
76, 6. To the question why he stayed away from the show him- 
self, people at the time gave all sorts of answers (as if we should put 
it why did he stay away ? that was the question). 

Quae fuerit hesterno die C. Pompei gravitas in dicendo . . . 
perspicua admiratione declarari videbatur. Cic. Balb. 1. What 
a weighty affair Pompeys speech of yesterday was, was clearly 
shown at the time by the evident admiration of his hearers. Mood 
apart, the tenses mean the same as if Cicero had written gravis 
fuit hesterno die oratio C. Pompei, ut perspicua admiratione 
declarari videbatur. 

Id quantae saluti fuerit universae Graecije, bcllo cognitum est 
Persico. Nep. Them. 2, 4. What a salvation it was to the whole 
of Greece was seen in the Persian war (= saluti fuit, utbello cogni- 
tum est Persico). 

In the indirect discourse, etc., then, the primary tenses of the 
subjunctive convey a temporal meaning, and are under no law of 
any Sequence of Tenses. 

6. In Conditions. 

Si hodie bella sint, quale Etruscum fuit, cum Porsinna Ia?ii- 
culum insedit, quale Gallicum modo, cum praeter Capitolium 
atque arcem omnia haec hostium erant, et consulatum cum hoc M. 
Furio et quolibet alio ex patribus L. Me Sextius peteret, pos- 
setisne ferre Sexiium haud pro dubio consulem esse, Camillum 
de repulsa dimicare? Liv. 6, 40, 17. If in our ozvn times there 
should be wars like the Etruscan . . .or the Gallic . . . , and Sextius 
were running for the consulship, could you endure, etc. ? The 
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first condition looks to an entirely possible contingency, and the 
second, with its conclusion, to something hardly conceivable. 

The whole set of so-called mixed conclusions and conditions 
containing a secondary conclusion falls under this head. For it is 
a part of the doctrine of the Sequence that the imperfect and plu- 
perfect subjunctive in conclusions contrary to fact are regularly 
followed by the secondary tenses. 

The primary tenses of the subjunctive, then, in conditional 
sentences, are in themselves expressive, and are exempt from any 
Law of a Sequence. 

7. In Conclusions, Softened Statements, etc. 

Sed post aliquanto propter has amplitudines sepulcrorum, quas 
in Ceramico vidimus, lege sanctum est ne quis sepulcrum faceret 
operosius quam quod decern homines effecerint triduo. Cic. Leg. 
2, 26, 64. But somewhat later, o?i account of the great scale on 
which the tombs we have seen in the Ceramicus were built, it was 
enacted that no one should construct a tomb more elaborate than ten 
men could make and finish up in three days. The mechanism of our 
English tongue fails to show that effecerint is put by Cicero in the 
generalizing form (as if he had said ten men would accomplish a 
certain amount of work in three days ; and that amount, it was 
provided by law, was not to be exceeded). 

Quid? tu me hoc tibi mandasse exislimas, ut mihi gladiatorum 
compositiones, ut vadimonia dilata et Chresti conpilationem mit- 
teres et ea, quae nobis, cum Romae sumus, narrare nemo audeat ? 
Cic. Fam. 2, 8, 1. Is it your understanding, my dear fellow, that 
my instructions to you were that you should send me news of 
matches of gladiators, of postponements of cases, and Chreslus's 
bundle of gossip, and things which, when I am in town, no one 
would venture to tell me ? Sumus and audeat are alike free in 
tense. 

In conclusions, softened statements, etc., then, the primary 
tenses of the subjunctive are in themselves expressive, and are 
exempt from any Law of a Sequence. 

8. In Final Clauses. 

Nam, ne vos falsa opinio teneat, iniussu meo Albani subiere ad 
■montem, nee imperium illud meum, sed consilium et imperi simu- 
latio fuit, ut nee . . . et terror ac fuga iniceretur. Liv. 1, 28, 5. 
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For, not to leave you in error (Jest you may misunderstand), it was 
not at my bidding that the Albans went up the hill, nor was it a 
command of mine, but a device to throw the enemy i7ito a panic (in 
order that the ejiemy might be thrown into a panic). The tense- 
less phrase in order to, used alike for present and past purposes in 
English, fails to convey the temporal ideas conveyed by the Latin 
present and imperfect subjunctive. 

It will not do to answer that such subjunctives depend upon 
omitted verbs. The question is, do the subjunctives of themselves 
convey to us temporal ideas ? To concede that they tell us that a 
verb is omitted, and that they tell us, moreover, just what kind of a 
tense that verb would be in, if expressed, is to concede to them 
very great temporal significance. 

In final clauses, then, the primary tenses of the subjunctive are 
expressive of temporal relations, and owe their choice to that fact, 
and not to any Sequence of Tenses. 

The examination has now covered the ground of the dependent 
present, perfect definite, and aorist subjunctive, outside of a very 
few constructions. We may accordingly, and for the last time in 
this field, bring together our statements into the following (re- 
serving, for the present, the few constructions alluded to) : 

In the great mass of constructions, the present, perfect definite, 
and aorist of the subjunctive directly express the temporal aspect 
of the act conveyed, as it appears to the speaker's mind at the 
moment of the utterance of the verb in question. They have 
nothing to do with any Sequence of Tenses. If there be a control 
exercised by main verbs over dependent verbs, its field must be 
sought for on other ground. 

We pass to the remaining tenses of the subjunctive. Have they 
by some freak of linguistic fate fared differently ? 

1. In Consecutive Clauses after ut. 

Haec enim (philosophia) una nos cum ceteras res omnis, turn, 
quod est difficillimum, docuit, ut nosmel ipsos nosceremus : cuius 
praecepti tanta vis et tanta sententia est, ut ea non homini cuipiam, 
sed Delphico deo tribueretur. Cic. Leg. 1, 22, 58. . . . the pith and 
force of which precept are so great, that it was attributed not 
to any mortal man, but to the god of Delphi. The cause still exists : 
the effect instanced lies in the past, as a subjunctive tribuebatur. 

Quid si magnitudine pecuniae persuasum est f Veri simile non 
est, ut ille homo tarn locuples, tarn honestus religioni suae monumen- 
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tisque maionim pecuniam anteponeret. Cic. Verr. 4, 6, 11. . . It isn't 
a reasonable thing to suppose that this man, so rich, so honorable, 
would proceed to put money above religion and above the memo- 
rials of his ancestors. The sentence has followed a video . . . 
vendilurum non fuisse. Anteponeret is put from the same point 
of time, namely, in the past, as if we were to say it isn't likely that 
he would at that time prefer , etc. 

Nimis iracunde hoc quidem et valde intemperanter : cuius enim 
maleficii tanta ista poena est, ut dicere in hoc ordine auderet se 
publicis operis disturbaturum pub lice ex senatus senlentia aedifi- 
catam domumf Cic. Phil. 1, 5, 12. For what wrong-doing 
deserves such a punishment, that he should venture to say in this 
body ? etc. The auderet is thought of in the succession of events 
in the past, while the main question is made general. 

Veri simile non est, ut, quern in secundis rebus, quern in otio 
semper secum habuisset, hunc in advcrsis et in eo tumultu qtiem 
ipse comparabat, ab se dimitteret. Cic. Sull. 20, 57. It isn't likely 
that, after having had his friend with him constantly in prosperity 
and in quiet times, he would pack him off in adversity and in a 
disturbance of his own getting-up. The thought of the speaker 
as he says dimitteret is back at the time of in adversis, etc., to 
which dimitteret stands related as dimittat would stand related to 
the present ; while in veri simile non est Cicero gives the present 
look of the matter. 

Ac si nos, id quod maxime debet, nostra patria dclcctat, cuius 
rei tanta est vis \ac tanta'] natura ut Ithacam illam in asperrimis 
saxulis tamquam nidulum adfixam sapientissimus vir inmortali- 
tati anteponeret, quo amore tandem . . . Cic. de Or. 1, 44, 196. 
. . . the power of which sentiment is so great that Odysseus preferred 
(=z sapientissimus vir Ithacam illam anteponebat : tanta est 
vis, etc.). 

In consecutive z^-clauses, then, the secondary tenses of the sub- 
junctive in themselves express the idea that the act stated in them 
is put as from a point of view in the past, and are under no 
law of any Sequence. 

2. In Consecutive Relative Sentences. 

Video igitur causas esse pcrmultas quae islum impellerent. 
Videamus nunc ecquae facullas suscipiendi maleficii fuerit. Ubi 
occisus est Sex. Roscius? Romae. Quid? he, Rosci, ubi tunc 
erasf Romae. Cic. Rose. Am. 33, 92. I recognise the existence 
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of a number of causes of such a nature as at that time to be 
pushing him on. In the main sentence the thought is in the 
present ; in impellerent it is in the past, precisely as in eras at the 
end of the passage quoted. 

The secondary verb in the consecutive relative sentence, then, 
conveys in itself the temporal impression which the speaker de- 
sires to give, and does not accept its tense at the hands of the main 
verb. 

3. In Causal Sentences. 

Equidem, cum tuis omnibus negotiis interessem , memoria teneo 
qualis T. Ligarius quaestor urbanus fuerit ergo te et dignitatem 
tuam. Cic. Lig. 12, 35. Since I was habitually concerned in all 
that you did, I have not forgotten how Ligarius treated you. 
Interessem is simply a subjunctive intereram. 

In the field of the secondary tenses, then, the verb of the causal 
sentence conveys of itself the desired temporal meaning, and is free 
of the Sequence of Tenses. 

4. In Concessive Sentences. 

Ilia (epis tola) fuit gravis et plena rerum, quam mihi M. Paccius, 
hospes tuus, reddidit. Ad earn rescribam igitur, et hoc quidem 
primum : Paccio et verbis et re ostendi, quid tua commendatio 
ponderis haberet ; itaque in intimis est meis, cum antea notus non 
fuisset. Cic. Att. 4, 16, 1. . . . I showed Paccius, alike in word and 
in deed, what weight your good opinion carried; and consequently 
he is now one of my intimate friends, though previously to that 
we had been strangers. Est lies in the present, while the point of 
view for fuisset is seen in antea. 

In the field of the secondary tenses, then, the temporal aspect 
of the speaker's thought in concessive sentences is conveyed di- 
rectly by the tense employed, and no control is exercised by the 
preceding verb. 

5. In the Indirect Discourse, etc. 

Laudantur oratores veteres, Crassi illi et Antonii, quod crimina 
diluere dilucide, quod copiose reorum causas defendere solerent. 
Cic. Verr. 2, 78, 191. The orators of the old school are praised 
because it was their way to defend their clients without stinting 
time, etc. Solerent is simply an indirect solebant. 

Quern amicum tuotn ais fuisse istum, explana mihi, et qui 
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cognatum me sibi esse diceret. Ter. Phorm. 380-1. Explain to 
me who, according to your story, this friend of yours was, and 
what manner of relationship with me he used to claim. Diceret is 
a subjunctive dicebat, and echoes Phormio's statement in vss. 
365-6 : Saepe interea mihi senex narrabat se hunc neglegere co- 
gnatum suom. 

Acta quae essent usque ad a. d. VIII Kal. Iunias cognovi ex 
tuis litteris. Cic. Att. 3, 10, 1. /am informed by your letters what 
had taken place before and up to May i^th. 

Quid est aliud de eo referre non audere, qui contra se consulem 
exercitum duceret, nisi se ipsum hostem iudicare ? Necesse erat 
enim alterutrum esse hostem ; nee poterat aliter de adversary's 
iudicari ducibus. Cic. Phil. 3, 8, 21. What is the difference 
between lacking courage to raise the question in regard to a man 
who was leading an army against you, and passing sentence on 
yourself as a public enemy f For one of the two was, in the nature 
of things, a public enemy ; there was no other possible way of 
regarding generals who were facing each other under arms. The 
question quid est aliud is put without reference to the special occa- 
sion (just as in the English), and the verb duceret (as a subjunc- 
tive ducebat, corresponding exactly to erat following) alone gives 
the time at which, when he comes to give the special occasion, the 
speaker's mind is engaged. 

Nihil enimfuit clarius ; non quo quisquam aliter putasset, sed 
nihil de insignibus ad laudem viris obscure nuntiari solet. Cic. 
Fam. 3, 11, 1. For nothing has attracted more attention ; not that 
anybody had expected a different re stilt, but people never talk in a 
closet about men of marked position. 

Sed quaero a te cur C. Cornelium non defenderem : num legem 
aliquam Cornelius contra auspicia tulerit, etc. Cic. Vatin. 2, 5. 
/want you to answer the question : why was I not to defend Gains 
Cornelius f Cur non defenderem is, in the dependent form as in 
the independent, a deliberative question placed at a point in past 
time. The tense tells its own story (compare it with that of 
tulerit), and has an inherent and inalienable meaning of its own, 
quite distinct from that of any other tense. 

In the field of the secondary tenses, then, dependent verbs in the 
indirect discourse, etc., of themselves express the desired temporal 
aspect of the act, and owe their tense to that fact and to no outside 
influence. 
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6. In Conditions. 

Equidem tibi potissimum velim, si idem ilia vellet. Cic. Att. 11, 
24, 2. /should like the will to be put into your hands rather than 
into those of any one else, if her wish were the same. 

In conditions, then, the secondary tenses of the subjunctive are 
used because they express the idea which the speaker desires to 
convey, and not because of any influence exerted by the main verb. 

7. In Conclusions, Softened Statements, etc. 

Nemost quern ego nunciam magis cuperem videre quam ie. 
Ter. Eun. 561. There's nobody whom at the present moment I 
should rather see than you. 

. . . quia tale sit ut, vel si ignorarent id homines vel si obmutu- 
issent, sua tamen pulchritudine esset specieque laudabile. Cic. 
Fin. 2, 15, 49. ... because it is such that if men did ?iot knozu it, 
or if they had never breathed a word about it, still it would be 
praiseworthy for its inherent beauty and loveliness. 

Opinor, ttium testimonium, quod in aliena re leve esset, id in 
lua, quo7iiam contra te est, gravissimum debet esse. Cic. Cjuinct. 
24, 76. Your evidence, which, where another person is concerned, 
would be of light weight, ought, / dare say, to be of great weight 
in a case that concerns yourself , inasmuch as it is against you. 

Non est credibile, quae sit perfidia in istis principibus, ut volunt 
esse et ut essent, si quicquam haberent fidei. Cic. ad Att. 4, 5, 1. 
// is incredible what treachery there is in these leaders as they 
desire to be, and as they would be, if they could get anybody to 
trust them. 

In dependent conclusions, etc., then, the secondary tenses of the 
subjunctive in themselves express the same meaning as in inde- 
pendent constructions, and owe their use, accordingly, to the fact 
that they convey that which the speaker desires to say, and not to 
any influence of the main verb. 

8. In Final Clauses. 

Explicavi, inquit, sententiam meam, et eo quidem consilio, tuum 
indicium ut cognoscerem. Cic. Fin. 1, 21, 72. I have now 
developed my views to you, said he, and my purpose in doing so 
was to get your judgment in the matter. The act of the main 
verb is completed at the moment of speaking, and carries with it 
the idea of the state of affairs now reached (= habes sententiam 
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meant), while the purpose of the act operated as an aim from the 
beginning of the explicatio {id consilium erat ut, etc.). 

Cum ille aut vestra aut sua culpa manserit apud hostem — suas, 
si metum simulavit, vestra, si pericuhim est apud vos vera referen- 
tibus — ego, ne ignoraretis esse aliquas et salutis et pads vobis 
condiciones, pro vetusto hospitio quod mihi vobiscum est ad vos 
veni. Liv. 21, 13, 2. While he has stayed in the enemy 's camp — 
whether the fault be his or yours — I have come to you (am here 
now) ; for I was desirous that you should not overlook the possi- 
bilities of preservatio7i and peace. Veni would issue in an adsum ; 
but to it is attached the hope which existed in the speaker's mind 
at starting, as well as afterward. 

Ut filius cum ilia habilet apud te, hoc vestrum consilium fuit. 
Ter. Phorm. 933-4. You want my son to live with her at yotir 
house — that was your plan. The aorist fuit goes back to the time 
of quom repudmm alterae remiserim quae dotis tantumdem dabat, 
a few lines before, while the purpose is put as still entertained. 

Sed senatus consulta duo iatn facta sunt odiosa, quod in consulem 
facta putantur, Catone et Domitio postulante, unum, tit apud 
magistratus inquiriliceret, alterum, cuius domi divisor es habitarent, 
adversus rem publicam. Cic. ad Att. 1, 16, 12. But a couple of 
odious decrees have been passed, which are thought to aim at the 
consul . . . , one to the effect that an examination before magistrates 
should be permitted, the other, etc. The iam facta stint looks 
upon the decrees as being now law ; the 2^-clause looks at the 
aim with which they were passed. 

" Ut me omnes," inquit, "pater, tuo sanguine ortum vere ferrent, 
provocatus equestria haec spolia capta ex hoste caeso porto." Liv. 
8, 7, 13. That all men might say with justice, father , that I am of 
your blood, I bring these spoils taken from the dead body of my 
challenger. The motive ut ferrent (probably) goes back to the 
beginning of the act of porto, while the act of porto itself still 
goes on. 

In final clauses, then, the secondary tenses of the subjunctive 
are chosen when and because they will express the speaker's 
meaning, and not because of a Law of Sequence. 

The case for the Law of the Sequence of Tenses seems to be 
in a curious state. It would be supposed that a law laid down as 
this is would cover a considerable range of facts. But a detailed 
examination has shown us, first, that in nearly all the dependent 
constructions of which the subjunctive is capable, the present, 
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perfect, and aorist are absolved from the Law, the tense being 
used (just as if there were no law) because it expresses that which 
the speaker has, in the particular verb in question, to say; and 
secondly, that in nearly all the dependent constructions of which 
the subjunctive is capable the imperfect and pluperfect are likewise 
absolved from the Law, the tense being used (precisely as if there 
were no law) because it expresses that which the speaker has, in 
the particular verb in question, to say ; in short, a detailed examin- 
ation has shown that in the great mass of the dependent sub- 
junctive constructions possible to the Roman language, the present, 
the perfect, the aorist, the imperfect, and the pluperfect are exempt 
from the Law. But these are all the tenses that the Romans had. 
Clearly, then, this kingdom ruled by the Sequence of Tenses is 
under strong suspicion of being a kingdom in dream-land. 

Under this condition of affairs, we shall be obliged, in our second 
paper, to set up and examine the hypothesis naturally suggested 
by the negative results thus far reached, namely, the exact oppo- 
site of the doctrine formulated by Engelmann ; which will then be 
as follows : "A subjunctive clause is, in regard to its tense" not 
" dependent upon the principal sentence ": in dependent as in 
independent subjunctives, the tense conveys meaning, and owes its 
choice to that fact. 

William Gardner Hale. 



